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THE SUN AND MOON STAND STILL. 


HE memorable command of Joshua, ‘‘ Sun stand thou still upon 
Gibeon,and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon” (Joshuax: 12), 

has been classed prima facie among those historical statements that 
are per se impossible. The majority of thinkers would doubtless 
perfer an interpretation which does not involve a suspension of the 
laws of nature on so vast a scale, that the imagination cannot grasp 


the consequences; and for so trifling an object as granting the 
request of the Jewish leader. A literal interpretation of the passage 
compels us to admit the system of astronomy which then prevailed. 
This has been set aside by our modern science, which clearly dem- 
onstrates that the sun does not traverse across the heavens, rising in 
the east and setting in the west. No one can urge a literal inter- 
pretation of the passage without being compelled to adopt this anti- 
quated astronomy of the past. The command is given in the same 
terms to the sun as to the moon. The sun to stand over Gibeon 
and the moon in Ajalon. No one can adopt modern astronomical 
science and advocate a literal fulfillment of Joshua’s command. And 
no substitution of modern astronomy, in a modified form, is allowable 
by way of explanation. The astronomical theory of the sun’s revo- 
lution, as held by Joshua, is the only one that genuine criticism can 
adopt in this case, to explain the language of Joshua. The phe- 
nomena is described as it appeared to Joshua, whether scientifically 
exact or not. We must interpret the description as it appeared, 
and as it was understood by Joshua, if we wish to understand the 
description as he meant it to be understood. The passage means 
what it says; and if we desire to understand the words in the sense 
in which they were uttered and recorded, we must put ourselves in 
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the same situation as Joshua was in and hold a similar theory of 
the astronomy of the senses. There can be no doubt that when 
properly understood, the narrative records a fact and notable phe- 
nomena, which occurred on the ever memorable day that Joshua 
fought the five kings of the Amorites, and gained a decisive victory, 
remarkable for the disaster which followed the retreat of the van- 
quished armies, and the capture and death of the five kings at 
Makkedah. , 

Grant a literal fulfillment. What then? We must assume the 
sun had been commanded to stand still, and that it did stand still. 
But that assumption will not explain the phenomena. The earth 
would still turn round on its axis, at the same rate as usual. The 
hours, minutes and seconds would pass just the same and as 
quickly, and the sun would still appear to rise in the east and set in 
the west. The length of the day and night would be just the same 
as ifthe sun had not stood still. The alteration must be made in 
the earth’s motion and not in the sun, as commonly assumed by the 
literal interpreters of this historic event. To understand the lan- 
guage we must be realistic in our conceptions, and transfer our- 
selves back to the times of Joshua. The following verses comprise 
all the leading features of this case: 


“Joshua came to the Amorites suddenly and went up from Gilgal 
all night. 

And the Lord discomfited them before Israel, and slew them with a 
great slaughter a¢ Gideon, and chased them along the way that goeth 
up to Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah and unto Makkedah. 

And it came to pass as they fled, and were in the going down to 
Beth-horon, that the Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon 
them unto Azekah and they died. More died with hailstones than 
they whom the Children of Israel slew with the sword.” 


From these passages we learn that the battle began at Gibeon. 
That the retreating armies were chased along the wady leading to 
Beth-horon, where the great hailstorm began, and the retreat 
became a confused flight and fearful massacre of the enemy. The 
battle and pursuit were confined to avery limited area, wholly local 
in extent, and the whole phenomena were spread over a few miles 
to the south of Gibeon and the valley of Ajalon. Whilst through 
the dense storm-clouds the sun shone upon the limited area occu- 
pied by Joshua’s army. Nor did it cease until the battle was won 
at Gibeon, and the enemy retreated at the close of day. Its work 
at Gibeon was done; and as the enemy retreated at sunset, the 
moon took up the work from Beth-horon, and continued it so as to 
light up the valley of Ajalon, and unfold the direction and presence 
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of the retreating forces, until morning dawned, when the enemy 
had dispersed at Azekah and Makkedah. The sun ruled the day 
during the battle at Gibeon and Beth-horon; and the moon ruled 
the night along the valley of Ajalon. 

It has been assumed that Joshua’s command to the sun was given 
after the battle was won and victory complete. But this is a mis- 
take. The command was given before the army had began its 
march, while in the camp at Gilgal. 

“The Lord said to Joshua, Fear them not, for I have delivered them 
into thine hand. 

“Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord delivered 
up the Amorites; and he said, Sun, stand upon Gibeon; and moon 
upon the valley of Ajalon.” 

This command, therefore, was given at Gilgal before the march 
had begun, and may be regarded as an invocation and pzan, battle- 
cry or prophecy, uttered under inspiration at the promise of deliv- 
erance; for it was addressed to the God of Israel. It was a war- 
cry, like that of Nelson, ‘* England expects this day every man will 
do his duty.” Of course, the sun could not literally, in any sense, 
stand upon or over Gibeon, because its latitude is over 32 degrees 
north, nor could the moon stand over the Ajalon valley for the same 
reason. Ifthe sun and moon were so close together that one could 
be over Gibeon, whilst the other was over the adjacent valley—if 
that were possible—then the moon must have been a new moon 
and invisible and useless. But this is not the meaning of the text. 
The moon does not come into play until the battle at Gibeon has 
been won and the sun gone down. It then comes into use by 
giving light to the pursuers as they follow and chase the retreating 
enemy along the defiles of Ajalon during the night. Therefore it 
was a full moon. Hence the reason why it was assigned to the 
work required after sunset, during night. So the record says: 

‘¢So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day” (Ayom tamim—entire, complete day). 

This passage has been interpreted to mean that the daylight was 
extended so as to include a whole additional day. But that is not 
the meaning of the original, nor of the translation. Zamim means 
an entire, complete, perfect, whole day. Ayom was used to express 
twilight because it included both light and darkness, day and night, 
or from twilight to twilight. So that the words simply meana whole 
complete entire day of day and night, which accords with all the 
facts in this case. It would have been a very insignificant victory 
indeed, if the battle at Gibeon was so stubbornly fought as to last 
two successive days. Especially when we remember what the 
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Lord promised Joshua: ‘* There shall not a man of them stand 
before thee.” The almightiness of Jehovah must have been very 
feebly exerted indeed; or else the enemy must have been stubbornly 
valiant and enduring to a degree never before known, if they stood 
fighting at Gibeon two successive days, against all the efforts that 
the Almighty and the army of Joshua could bring against them, 
before they were discomfited and forced to retreat. A perfect 
entire day, of light and darkness, day and night—one whole day is 
all that the words yom tamim mean. 

That the sun shone on Gibeon the whole day, whilst the storm- 
cloud and hailstorm overshadowed none but the Amorites, is the 
simple meaning of the narrative. And whether the sun was rising 
or in the meridian, or setting, it still shone upon Gibeon, and was 
seen through the dense storm-cloud to shine upon Gibeon during 
the day of battle without intermission. And when the evening and 
night set in, the moon took up the wondrous work, and in like 
manner shed its rays through the storm-cloud of hail upon the pur- 
suers. For the hailstorm and dense clouds, that supplied the great 
hail, followed and overshadowed the Amorites after the day’s battle 
at Gibeon was over, and throughout their night of retreat from 
Beth-horon along the valley and onwards, until dawn of the next 
day at Azekah and Makkedah, where the enemy was dispersed and 
the retreat ended. 

The appearance to the sense of sight was as follows: That,both sun 
and moon were set in the heavens to shine over the locality where 
Joshua’s army fought at Gibeon and during the pursuit in the 
valley ; whilst, all around the enemy, the heavens were overshad- 
owed with densely laden clouds producing hailstones. The appear- 
ance to Joshua and his army would be, as Joshua has described it, 
and the text recorded it, as if the sun had stood constantly shining 
upon Gibeon, whilst the battle lasted and the retreat began: and as 
if the moon had also stood all night over the winding wadies of 
Ajalon during the retreat and pursuit, until day again appeared. It 
was a parallel miracle to that which occurred in Egypt, when there 
was light in the land of Goshen where the tribes dwelt, whilst dense 

‘darkness prevailed all over the rest of Egypt. The sun’s face was 
literally upon Gibeon during the whole day without intermission ; 
and the moon’s face was literally upon the valley of Ajalon during 
the whole night. In both cases, a dense cloudy atmosphere, such 
as always prevails everywhere during a heavy hailstorm, overspread 
the heavens all around, and falling upon every retreating Amorite. 
So that every word of Joshua’s command, as recorded, is literally 
true in the astronomical sense in which the unusual phenomena 
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would be seen and understood by Joshua. And no modern critic 
has the right to understand the phenomena in any other way than 
as it was seen and described by Joshua in his day. His own lan- 
guage best describes what he saw, and what he believed, when 
properly understood. Joshua does not give a scientific report of 
what occurred; his language is that of an eye-witness—neither 
more nor less—of what he saw. 

The Gibeon and Beth-horon victory doubtless checked the idola- 
trous worship of the sun and moon—Baal and Ashtoreth—( Judges 
ii.: 13; x: 6; I. Kings xi.: 5; Jeremiah vii. : 18; xliv.: 25) which 
then prevailed all over the land. And this pean of victory, this 
triumphant battle-song, was virtually an invocation to the Almighty 
that the sun and moon, which the Amorites worshipped, should 
behold the discomfiture of their worshippers, and aid in their 
slaughter and downfall. The hailstorm began at the first retreat 
near Beth-horon, after the battle at Gibeon was gained, and the 
retreat commenced. 


‘¢ And it came to pass, as they fled, and were in the going down te 
Beth-horon, that the Lord cast down great hailstones from heaven 
upon them unto Azekah, and they died.” 


Beth-horon was a decisive red-letter day to Joshua and his army, 
for, on that day, five of the leading and most powerful kings in 


Palestine and their armies were defeated, taken prisoner and 
slaughtered—the kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish 
and Eglon. And his inspiration and triumphant pean of victory, 
commanding the ruling objects of worship—Shemesh (sun) and 
Yareach (moon) to stand still and witness the overthrow of their 
devotees, and the utter banishment of their worship from the land, 
is well expressed in the language of assured victory on the following 
day: ‘*Shemesh stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou Yareach 
stand over the valley of Ajalon.” It is a religious battle-song, a 
triumphant pean of victory, assured by the God of Israel; an invo- 
cation ‘‘to the Lord” (‘* Then spake Joshua to the Lord . . . 
‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon”), of thanksgiving for 
assured victory over the two greatest objects of worship in the land 
—an invocation worthy of Joshua who uttered it, and of Israel’s 
God, who inspired him to proclaim it. It was a prophcy, in fact, 
of what would take place on the following day, before the battle 
began, and whilst the army was still in camp at Gilgal, ready to 
march. SAMUEL Beswick, C.E. 
Hollidaysburg, Blair Co., Pa. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN FUND. 


ROFESSOR SAYCE on his return from ‘‘my Egyptian home,” 
as he christens the land of the Pharaohs, writes to me an inter- 
esting letter (dated June 4) from which I cull the following: ‘‘ the 
matter must have been discussed at meetings of the Fund which 
have taken place during my absence from England. * * * * 
I feel sure that nothing will be done without due consultation with 
one whose work and experience in America are unique. I remem- 
ber Miss Edwards describing you as ‘ the Fund’ on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and I know it is through your enthusiasm and exer- 
tions that American subscriptions have been obtained for our labors 
in Egypt.” 

A letter from Mr. Grueber, under the same date, closes thus: 
‘¢In the meanwhile let me assure you that the London Committee 
are deeply grateful to you for all your long and valuable services, 
and regret much that you should have been caused one moment’s 
annoyance in any way.” And under date of June 11, in reply to 
my formal letter of May 30, he acknowledges the receipt of a draft 
of £350 (which makes £1,000 already sent this fiscal year), and 
says that a meeting of the committee will be shortly called to decide 
upon my communication, which contains, among other things, my 
Plan of an American Organization, as published in the June Bisxia. 

Professor Sayce, unconsciously as it were, reflects the American 
sentiment on the subject, viz, ‘‘ that nothing will be (should be) 
done without due consultation” with me and our active officials in 
America. I feel that I am simply the representative of these 
officials, of our six hundred subscribers. From far and wide scores 
of letters have endorsed my position for our American Branch, and 
not one dissenting voice has been heard. The heading of this short 
article defines our status and rights: We are an Anglo-American 
Society. I venture to believe that the apparently hasty action of 
last winter by a few of the committee of twenty-nine will be re- 
placed by action that we can endorse. I add that the private letters 
from active members of that Board, express the best of intentions in 
every respect. 

I emphatically assert that any plan of re-organization is for those 
Americans who are interested and do the work to decide upon, 
rather than for every one, or any few,who have never held an active 
official position or given an hour’s time to our cause. If any of 
the latter have written letters —I do not know that such is the case 
—to London, possibly the officers in London were or are unable to 
discriminate between those who are qualified and those who are not 
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qualified to speak for us. Is it not the province of the Honorary 
Secretary and the many local secretaries to inform our London as- 
sociates on such a point? Candor and impartiality have ever been 
my aim and end in every communication that I have sent to the 
London office from my first to my latest letter. I thank our secre- 
taries and influential members for their hearty support and the ex- 
pression of their opinions. Only too generous in commendation of 
my labors haye been many of their words. 


Wituiam C. WInsLow. 
Boston, June 22, 1896. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN EGYPT. 


[X his lately published history of Egypt, Dr. Flinders Petrie 
makes this remark: ‘* Prehistoric man having been so far but lit- 

tle noticed in Egypt, there is a great field for additional research.” 
The last communication made at a recent meeting of the Egyptian 
Institute at Cairo was by M. G. de Morgan in reference to the 
question of prehistoric man in the Nile Valley. On this disputed 
subject geologists and archzologists have not yet been able to agree. 
M. de Morgan first revieved the traces of human industry left in 
Egypt during the quaternary period. They are hatchets, clubs; 
scrapers, points rudely cut, picked up by his collaborators or by 
himself at the following places: Toukh, near Negada; Abydos, in 
the desert between Dashur and the Fayum; in the valley of the 
Queens, near Thebes; in the neighborhood of Siut, and near the 
Gizeh pyramids. These primitive implements are similar to those 
found in Europe, Asia, in the north of Africa, and in northern 
America. Cut with large flakes they are found in the diluvium 
gravel beds. The bones of Egypt’s quaternary man have not yet 
been discovered, but the presence of these implements prove his 
existence at the time when the Nile was cutting through its valley. 
When Egypt after the cataclysm assumed the shape it now pos- 
sesses man was a witness of the transformation of the soil. His 
primitive home must have been, according to certain theories, the 
Bahr-Bala-Mah Valley, but this is merely a supposition, as the only 
two geologists, Schweinfurth and Zithel, who have visited this ter- 
ritory had no positive documentary evidence to support it. In 
order to solve the problem M. G. de Morgan, accompanied by M. 
G. Gequier, undertook an exploration of this region from a geolog- 
ical point of view, and to find if possible traces of man. M. de 
Morgan found nothing but nummulites, echinide, and mollusks 
characterizing the period, and the remains of large vertebrates, 
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nowhere quaternary implements nor traces or deposits of any fresh 
water streams. The condition of the soil is not adapted to human 
existence. The depression of Bahr-Bala-Mah does not correspond 
to the bed of a regular river. It was erosed at the time of the 
formation of the Nile Valley, but this valley alone remained suita 
ble for the development of humanity—not in its muddy parts, but 
in the places adjoining the desert. The Director-General believes 
that the use of cut flint implements belonged primitively to the 
autochthones of Egypt. Their use may have continued, jointly 
with that of metal brought by the first Egyptians, in the Nile valley, 
but it is impossible to admit that flint implements were used up to 
Roman times. The neolithic remains of Abu-Roah are but a small 
distance from the buildings of the ancient empire, yet no flint im- 
plements are found between these two sites. It is not possible to 
conceive any relation of time between the first dynasties and the 
flint implements. 

At Sakkarah the flint implements found in the excavations do not 
seem to prove more than the construction of a necropolis over a 
prehistoric site. At Licht numerous flint implements have been 
found by M. J. E. Gauthier, but only near the northern pyramid. 
He discovered none near the southern monuments, though both are 
of the same date (XIIth Dynasty). This is evidence of a state of 
things similar to that of Sakkarah. The same remarks may be 
made in reference to Dashur. 

The ruins of monuments of the ancient empire are more conclu- 
sive than those of the middle empire’s. If the workmen who built 
these old sepultures had used stone implements, flint objects would 
be found near these constructions, but such is not the case. At 
Dymeh, in the Fayum, where it was stated that evidence for the 
use of the cut and polished stone was found, even among the 
Roman ruins, MM. de Morgan and G. Gequier explored a Roman 
tell or mound without discovering the smallest fragment of a cut 
flint; but three kilometres further they struck the area of a dis- 
tinctly characterized neolithic station. So Dymeh gives an exam- 
ple of a prehistoric station entirely independent of the Roman ruins 
which are in its vicinity. Similar is the case at Om-el-Atl and 
Kom Achin in northern Fayum. In the neolithic stations of Upper 
Egypt, associated with cut flint implements, are found nuclei, 
hammers, fragments of vases, and broken bones, all characteristic 
of an autochthonous people. 

At Toukh, in the neolithic stations, that is to say in the desert, 
between the cultivated lands and the mountain foot, are sepultures 
simply dug in the soil, containing vases of a typical style, flint im- 
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plements, and figures of animals cut in schist. The bodies are 
deposited in the graves, lying on the side, in a crouching attitude. 
This mode of sepulture resembles in no way that of the Pharaonic 
times. The shapes of the cut flint implements allow us to connect 
the stations of Upper Egypt with those of the Fayum and central 
Egypt, and we may conclude that on a space covering about 150 
kilometres the Nile Valley was the residing place of the primitive 
people. The implements in use resemble those discovered in 
Europe, yet some of them have a form peculiar to Egypt. The 
arrow heads have this peculiarity, that they differ entirely in shape 
from those in use during the Pharaonic times. This difference 
alone would be sufficient to distinguish the neolithic stations from 
the historic ages. 

M. de Morgan concluded as follows: ‘*It seems proved to-day 
that the Pharaonic Egyptians, when they came into the Nile 
Valley, met with an autochthonous population yet confined to the 
stone age. They conquered the country, thanks to the superiority 
of their metal weapons, and from the fusion of the two races, con- 
querors and conquered, emanated the Egyptian people, the annals 
of which we know.” 

Whence did these conquerors come? Some savants ascribe to 
them an Asiatic origin. This is M. de Morgan’s opinion, after 
having devoted to the subject many years of patient study. He 
intends to publish it in a work now in preparation. 


NEW READING OF THE BUDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS OF INDIA. 


tee Transactions of the Canadian Institute, Vol. 1V., Part 2, No. 

8, contains *¢ A New Reading of the Buddhist Inscriptions of 
India,” by John Campbell, LL.D. These inscriptions are known 
from their structure and from the emblems which accompany them 
to be of Buddhist origin. The written characters engraved upon 
the monuments have been, therefore, called Buddhist, and they con- 
stitute what is sometimes termed the Lat Alphabet, because many 
of the inscriptions in them are found on /a¢s or pillars. This alpha- 
bet is square, as is the modern Hebrew, but has no connection with 
it, nor with any other alphabet, Semitic or Aryan. Nevertheless, 
it appears, according to Prof. Campbell, to have been the founda- 
tion of the Sanscrit or Devanagari character, and of other legible but 
aberrant types of later growth found throughout India and extend- 
ing beyond its borders. These Buddhist inscriptions have been 
translated (wrongly, according to Prof. Campbell) by Mr. Prinsep, 
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Gen. Cunningham, Prof. Dawson, and Mars on the assumption 
that the writers of the documents were an Aryan people. Says 
Prof. Campbell, they are ‘‘ intelligible only to their translators, and 
not always even to them.” 

Prof. Campbell undertakes to show that there was a general Tura- 
nian empire in India. ‘‘ There was a time when the Turanian was 
regarded as a savage, having no part in the civilization of the 
world, which was supposed to have been accomplished altogether 
by peoples of Semitic and Aryan origin. True, the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians have always been credited with much of the world’s 
early progress, but the language of the former was sub-Semitic, 
and that of the latter purely Semitic, whatever their original nation- 
ality may have been. No ancient Turanian writing was known. 
Nevertheless, there were such unmistakable evidences of early cul- 
ture, distinct from that of Semitic and Aryan, that anthropologists 
adopted various hypotheses to account for it, the chief of which was 
that known as the Cushite. These hypotheses led to nothing. But, 
after the cuneiform character had been mastered, it was found that 
at least one of the languages written in it, namely the Akkadian of 
ancient Babylonia, was not Semitic but Turanian, its affinities 
being with the Ugrian languages of Europe, still existing on the 
shores of the Baltic, along the Urals, and in Hungary. The Akka- 
dian was a very ancient civilization, from which the Assyrians and 
later Babylonians borrowed largely. Of late years, the Hittites 
have come into prominence by their widely scattered monuments, 
and through the records of their numbers and their prowess con- 
tained in the Egyptian and Assyrian records. They also were a 
Turanian people. There was still another ancient people, closely 
allied politically, but neither ethnically nor philologically, with the 
Akkadians and the Hittites. These were the Sumerians, of whom 
we yet know very little, but who will yet appear, by indubitable 
testimony, as the eastern ancestors of the Celts. With them, how- 
ever, we have at present nothing to do. Since Dr. Edkins, of 
Pekin, first drew attention to the subject, attempts have been made 
to connect the Akkadians of old with the Chinese of to-day by more 
than one writer; but none, save myself, has sought to trace in other 
lands, with the exception of Dr. Sayce, in Asia Minor, the power- 
ful and widely spread Hittite nation.” 

Mr. Prinsep, as we have stated, regarded the inscription as the 
work of an Aryan people, but Prof. Campbell identifies them with 
Indian aboriginal population, and he regards the so-called Lat 
alphabet, like the Etruscan and Siberian systems of writing, a 
Turanian or Hittite syllabary. Prof. Campbell gives some of the 
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texts, some of which date 337 B. C., with translations. The first 
text presented is that of the proclamation of Asoka, the Buddhist 
Constantine, found at Girnar. Says Prof. Campbell: ‘* This I 
read, not as the interpreters of such inscriptions have so far done 
from left to right, but from right to left.” 

It is hoped that Prof. Campbell’s new readings of the Buddhist 
inscriptions will meet with better success than did his theories in 
regard to the Hittite language. 


THE POOL OF SILOAM. 


|= excavations which are being made in Jerusalem have dis- 

closed much that was hitherto unknown about the pool of Si- 
loam. The identification of the site of this pool is important, because 
of its bearing on the situation of the city walls. It has hitherto been 
considered that the pool of Siloam, shown to every visitor of Jeru- 
salem, was one of the few undisputed localities in the topography 
of the sacred city. Now, however, as investigation progresses, 
doubts have been raised on this point. Among archeologists a 
contest has arisen as complicated as that concerning the site of 
Calvary, the sepulcher, and other sacred placesin Jerusalem. The 
pool of Siloam is in size the least of all the Jerusalem pools, which 
from the most ancient times have been relied upon by the inhabi- 
tants to store up water from the springs. It had, however, the 
singular characteristic of suddenly increasing in depth as the water 
poured in from some unknown source. 

The pool of Siloam, although small in size, played an important 
part in the sacred history of Jerusalem. It was to Siloam that the 
Levite was sent with the golden pitcher on the ‘‘ last and great day 
of the feast” of tabernacles; it was from Siloam that he brought 
the water which was then poured over the sacrifice in memory of 
the water from the rock of Rephidim. It was to this Siloam water 
that the Lord pointed when he stood in the temple and cried, ‘‘ If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” The Lord sent 
the blind man to wash at the pool of Siloam, the sacredness and 
efficacy of whose waters are still believed in at Jerusalem. The 
pool of Siloam, which has now been almost wholly uncovered and 
which is the one formerly shown to visitors, is 18% feet in depth, 
14 feet wide at one end and 17 at the other. The water in it is main- 
tained at a depth of 3 to 4 feet, but is likely to rise a foot or more at 
any moment. It is faced with a wall of stone, now greatly out of 
repair. Several columns stand out of the side walls extending from 
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the top downward into the cistern. The water passes out of the 
pool through a channel cut in the rock, which is covered for a short 
distance. This subsequently opens and discloses a lively, copious 
stream which empties into a garden planted with fig trees. Jerome, 
who lived only six miles from the pool of Siloam, refers to the 
intermittent character of its waters, which has led some historians 
to identify it with Bethesda. Josephus speaks of its waters as 
having been very abundant, but recent investigations do not bear 
this out. 

There are a large number of somewhat similar pools in Jerusa- 
lem, which has thirty or forty natural springs within a radius of 
eight miles. If it could be shown that one of these was in reality 
the pool of Siloam, whose location has not hitherto been ques- 
tioned, it would add a still further confusing element to the discus- 
sion of the historical sites in Jerusalem. Many of the most impor- 
tant places depend for their identification upon their nearness to or 
remoteness from the pool of Siloam. The mysterious ebb and flow 
of the waters of the present pool has been largely relied upon as 
sufficiently proving its identity with that referred to in the 
Scriptures. It has now, however, been found that a similar phe- 
nomenon takes place in the Fountain of the Virgin, which is close 
by. There the water rose a foot in five minutes, and within five 
minutes more it sank to its former level. It is believed that the 
excavations which are being made in Jerusalem may explain this 
apparent mystery, which nobody has yet been able to account for. 
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From May 2oth to June 2oth, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archelogical Survey Fund: 


Miss Lucy C. Alsop 

Frederick Bruckbauer . . 
Joseph H. Center 

Mrs, J. H. Devereux 
CLARENCE M.HYDE... 
Prof. Jas. R. Jewett 

Alexander Maitland 
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Mrs. Samuel Mather 
R. P. McGough 
Mrs. Harriet S. Rice 


C. M. Taintor 


Henry L. Young 
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Our financial year will close on July 11, and will all whose sub- 


scriptions are due in 1896 remit promptly? Clarence M. Hyde, 
Esq., of New York, is added to the special Queen Hatasu Fund of 
$500 for 1896. In order to issue the elaborate volume (No. II.) on 
our work at that site, it is necessary to have special subscriptions to 
meet the cost, as well as transcribe the scores. Who will follow 
Mr. Hyde? 
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Mr. Hyde is added to the list of local honorary secretaries. 

Mrs. C. P. Buckman of Boston, is doing noble work for the cause 
by her pen and voice. Mrs. Hutchinson of Chicago sends to-day a 
boquet of subscriptions to sweeten the labors of our explorers in the 
desetts and sands of Egypt. Will not our women more and more 
give impetus, strength, continuance to research in the land of 
Nitocris and Hatasu? 

WituiaMm C. WINsLow, 

June 20, 1896. Honorary Secretary. 

Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


7. London office requests me to call attention to the fact that 
the sets of the new quarto volumes are nearly exhausted, so 
far as the reduced price goes. These volumes are three in number: 
I. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Major C. R. Conder. 

II. The Archzological Researches of M. Clermont-Ganneau. 

III. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, etc. By H. C. Hart. 

These books are uniform with the volumes of the Western Sur- 
vey and are each of special value. No. I. is a full account of the 
work done east of the Jordan and is all that could be expected. 
The country is full of interest, and abounds in ruins of places Bibli- 
cal and classical. Among these are many dolmens and stone 
circles. Drawings of these are given, and there are also special 
plans of the sites of cities. A map goes with the volume. There 
are about three hundred and fifty illustrations. Heshbon, Rabbath 
Ammon, and other places are tully shown. 

No. II. speaks for itself. It is a publication of the vast collec- 
tion of inscriptions, etc., made by M. Clermont-Ganneau. There 
are more than a thousand illustrations. It has been found neces- 
sary to issue this great work in two volumes, of which the first is 
now ready. 

No. III. is illustrated with many maps and plates. It covers the 
Insecta, Mollusca, Reptilia, Aves and Mammalia of Sinai and the 
Dead Sea Basin. When Professor Hull made the expedition 
which has given us the volume on the geology of that region, Mr. 
H. Chichester Hart accompanied him as naturalist, and this volume 
is the fruit of his work. 

Of these works five hundred copies have been printed. For the 
first two hundred and fifty copies the price is seven guineas for the 
set; for the remainder of the edition the price will be twelve 
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guineas. It should be noted that, in order to obtain the lower 
price, subscriptions should be sent in at once. 

Let me mention in this connection the great Jerusalem volume 
with its folio of plates, invaluable at this time to the one who is 
desirous of understanding the new work. The volume and folio I 
have on hand and can forward at once on receipt of the price, 
twenty dollars. Then there is the other quarto, Canon Tristram’s 
Fauna and Flora of Palestine, richly illustrated, the price of which 
is eleven dollars. These volumes should be in the libraries of all 
theological seminaries, and should certainly be taken by well 
endowed public libraries. 

A remark which was recently made as to the division of work in 
the Egyptian field causing some confusion in the minds of sub- 
scribers as to what the different agencies are respectively doing 
leads me to be glad that, so far, firmans to excavate in Palestine 
have been granted only to one organization, the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, so that all the work of this sort that is done is reported 
in its Statements. In thus working together year after year Eng- 
lishmen and Americans are realizing the law of brotherly love and 
are learning to codperate in a work which connects itself closely 
with the New Testament. An American and an Englishman, 
Messrs. Bliss and Dickie, are carrying on the excavations, the one 
as superintendent, the other as draughtsman, and this kindly rela- 
tion is just as it should be. It will be seen that the honor which 
the Fund has received for its persistent, intelligent and successful 
work is divided between the two countries. 

May I say a word to those who for any reason prefer to send 
directly to London and receive books by forwarding agencies, cash 
on delivery? They will find this a very expensive method, for the 
express companies invariably pay duties, and the package arrives 
laden with every possible charge. This is unnecessary. The gov- 
ernment does not intend to have duties charged on our books or on 
any publication bearing the imprint of the Fund, because they are 
books of ‘original scientific research.” Photographs must pay 
and so must casts, not definitely ordered by an incorporated institu- 
tion, but I fear that money is paid in ways which do not benefit the 
Fund by those who send directly to London for their books. 

The party of Americans under the lead of Mrs. Spafford, widow 
of Horatio G. Spafford, to the number of some seventy, have 
arrived in Jerusalem and taken up the quarters in the two houses 
formerly used by the first company. They are mostly Scandina- 
vians. As it seems scarcely possible that they can exist in so 
crowded a state, and as Americans always try to make the best of 
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every situation, it is not unlikely that a little colony may be formed 
outside of the city. 

It is said that the Moslems, after seeing how comfortable travel- 
ers make themselves in tents which are idle most of the year, are 
now beginning to use them for summer outings to the great advan- 
tage of health. 

It is exciting to think that Dr. Bliss is at or near the Tyropean, 
but I have nothing new to communicate as yet. 

The discovery by Mr. Petrie, working for the Egyptian Research 
Account, of an inscription stating that king Merenptah defeated the 
Israelites at a time probably not far from B. C. 1200, awakens 
questioning as to the possibility that such an event could have 
occurred and yet not be narrated in the Bible. The implication in 
some minds seems to be that, if an event concerning both peoples 
does not appear in both records, one of those records would be dis- 


credited, in this case that of the Bible. But, if the fact has not 
been noticed before, it should be made plain at once that the Bible 
never gives the full history. It simply tells of its most significant 
incidents. We have nothing like a full history. What do we 
know of the period of the wandering? To be sure the encamp- 
ments are told in Numbers xxxiii., but between the two mentions 
of Kadesh in verses 36 and 37 we have a generation left untouched. 
Again, in the period of the Judges, about three hundred years, only 
a few events are told, and these relate to portions of the people 
only. Indeed we need Egyptian or other help in filling some of 
these great gaps. For instance how otherwise can we find out the 
reason why the tribe of Simeon fell from 59,300 in Numbers i. to 
22,200 in Numbers xxvi., when no such falling off appears in any 
other tribe? This shows how welcome will be the aid of Egyptian 
research, whether directly confirmatory or not. 


Since my last report the following subscriptions have been grate- 
fully received and forwarded to London: 


Adams, Rev. W. W.,-D.D. . . $2.50 Farnam, Mrs. Henry ... . . $10.00 
Atterbury, Rev. W. W., D.D. . 5.00 Garvin, Prof. H. C / 
Bigelow, Rev. D. W 5.00 Herbruck, Rev, E., Ph.D... . 2.50 
Bieheimer, Rev. T.C.,D.D, . . 5.00 Hinke, Rev. Wm 

Blackwell, Miss F, W F Humberger, Rev.J.. ..... 
Boies, H. M., Esq . Johnston, Rev. J. A. 

Clarke, Miss Lilian Freeman. . 5. Keith, Chas. P., E'sq 

Colton, G. Woolworth... . 2. Kennedy, Miss Louise 

Congregational Library, Boston. 2.50 Kirtland, G. P. 

Dana, Miss E. E J 

Dike, Rev.6.F..D.D..... 5.00 

Easter, Rev. J., Ph.D i McClintock, Mrs. A. T.. ... 
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McKean, Fred G., U.S. N. . . $5.00 

Webster, D. L., Esq. 
MacNaught, Geo. K i Webster, Walter G 
Maitland, Alexander 
Morrow, Rev. James, D.D., . . 5. Whitin, Mrs. J, C. 
Otts, Rev. J. M. P., D.D.. . . 10, Williams, Mrs. C. 
Pearson, Miss Elizabeth H. . . 5. Williams, Rev. G. F 
Schauffler, Rev. A. F.,D.D.. . 25. Winslow, Rev. W. C.,D.D.. . 
Scott, Mrs, R. S " Wood, Frank 
Seward, Rev. S. 8 ' Wood, Mrs. Frank 
Stone, Rev. J. T. d Woodman, Rev. E. R..... 
Taylor, Rev. W. C ‘ Wright, Rev. W. B.,D.D.. . 
Thayer, Prof. J. H.,D.D. . .. 5.00 York, Rev. W.H 
Thompson, J. A . Zimmermann, R.J.. . ... - 


Lists of publications, including books, maps, casts, photographs, 
slides, etc., will be sent on application to 
TuHEoporE F. Wricurt, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the department of Egyptian and Assy- 
rian Antiquities at the British Museum, has recently contributed to 
Knowledge papers on ‘*‘ A Myth of Old Babylon,” ‘A True Story 
of Babylon,” ‘Life in Babylonia in Patriarchial Times,” and 
‘¢ Babylonia and Elam Four Thousand Years Ago.” 


In the Homiletic Review for June, Prof. McCurdy, the Assyriolo- 
gist, of Toronto University, shows the light reflected from recent 
archeological discoveries, upon the historical situation and the in- 
habitants of the Land of Canaan, and upon its historical preparation 
to become the abode of the Hebrews. 


M. Amélineau, the French Egyptologist, who has charge of the 
excavations at Abydos, will soon publish a detailed report of his 
labors, which may be summed up as follows: His first discovery 
was a granite tomb, in which was buried the eldest son of King 
Seshuk of the XXIId Dynasty. This tomb will adorn the new 
Egyptian museum now in process of construction. Then carrying 
his explorations beyond the ground investigated by Mariette, M. 
Amélineau discovered a great number of sepultures which seem to 
be anterior to the IIId Dynasty, judging from the unknown royal 
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banners that appear on the stele. It is the first time that traces of 
so remote a period have been found. These discoveries corroborate 
the tradition that makes the city of Tanis, near Abydos, the cradle 
of the two first Egyptian dynasties. The IIId Dynasty, which is 
called Memphite, is recorded by monuments near Memphia. Aby- 
dos was considered by the Egyptians as the resting place of the 
God-King Osiris, whose lacerated body was found and gathered 
together there by his wife and sister Isis, and cared for by the 
Jackal Anubis, the funerary deity. That legend, as well as the 
existence of the two first dynasties, has been considered purely fab- 
ulous. ‘‘ The first three dynasties are a blank, so far as monuments 
are concerned,” says Dr. Flinders Petrie. Now, thanks to M. 
Amélineau’s discoveries, history seems to take once more the place 
of fable. 


The recent number of Prof. Bezold’s Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
contains a paper by Prof. Reckendorf in which the author criticizes 
the various attempts hitherto made at the decipherment of the so- 
called Hittite inscriptions and arrives at the conclusion that Prof. 
Jensen’s method of investigating these famous texts rests on a solid 
foundation and will lead to their final understanding and interpreta- 
tion. Another contribution is by Mr. L. W. King of the British 


Museum, containing the texts of two plague-tablets from a collec- 
tion of tablets excavated at Konyunjik in 1891 by Dr. Budge. 
They were used by the Assyrians as amulets for warding off the 
plague, and contain parts of a hitherto unknown legend of the Pest- 
god Dibbarra. 


Much ink has been spent by the savants of Europe in defence of 
Philz, the unparalleled marvel of the most refined Egyptian art, 
against the brutal aggression of practical barbarism. Water for 
irrigation was needed to enlarge the taxing capacity of Egypt, and 
had Phile been flooded and consequently destroyed it would have 
mattered little to the money makers. By an arrangement of M. 
de Morgan’s with M. Garstin, Assistant State Secretary for the 
Public Works, satisfaction was given to the just feelings of arche- 
ologists, the irrigation plan was modified, and Phile saved from 
profanation. 

In view of preserving the ancient buildings, work of clearing was 
undertaken under the direction of Capt. Lyons and M. A. Bar- 
santi, one of the conservators of the antiquities service. Thanks to 
their intelligent action, the best interests of archeology and irriga- 
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tion have been kept in mind. The results have been the clearing 
of some known buildings, while others were brought to light in the 
debris, where they had been concealed for ages. Among the dis- 
coveries made is that of a stele inscribed in three languages, 
hieroglyphic, Latin and Greek, which gives historical information 
and corroborates a statement of Strabo’s. Such a find would have 
caused a commotion to the world of science had it not been for the 
foresight of Champollion’s genius. The monument only corrobo- 
rates him. Work will be continued at Phile until completed. 


The Karnak excavations are the greatest task ever attempted in 
Egypt. Here the plans were prepared by M. G. de Morgan him- 
self, and the execution began under his supervision, M. G. Legrain 
having full charge of the enterprise. The clearing began in the 
hypostyle hall of the temple of Ammon. Owing to infiltration of 
water and to a slow chemical action, these colossal buildings were 
in a sad state, a menacing ruin, and much in need of repair. 
Although this kind of engineering archeology was new to M. 
Legrain, he accomplished his task with energy and great skill. 
Speaking of the native workmen he employed he says in his report: 

‘‘During 124 days these men faced real dangers, and when leav- 
ing Karnak, it gave me great satisfaction to be able to say that not 
a single casualty had occurred, and no man had been even slightly 
injured.” 

During the excavation, the avenue of ram’s head sphynxes was 
cleared; many walls bearing interesting sculptures were here 
brought to light, but the most important discovery was undoubtedly 
that of the ** Nilometre of Karnak,” which, in contradiction to cer- 
tain expressed opinions, gives the level of various floods of the 
Nile. By the inscriptions and dates on this nilometre, modifica- 
tions are made in the chronology of some dynasties ; the level of the 
floods and the dates of the reign under which they occurred are 
documents of the highest historical importance. A good deal of 
the Egyptian chronology is based on a flood which took place in 
the third year of the reign of King Osorkon II. This flood is men- 
tioned again on the ‘‘Karnak Nilometre” discovered by M. 
Legrain. The importance of this discovery will fully appear when 
the dates inscribed on the nilometre have been compared with other 
accepted chronological facts. 


Says Prof. Sayce: ‘‘Petrie’s Stela has arrived at the museum 
(Gizeh), and it turns out that my reading of the important passage 
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is right, and his and Spiegelburg’s are wrong. The campaign of 
Meneptah was in the south of Palestine, where he received the 
tribute of Ashkelon; and his reference to the Israelites is the Pha- 
raoh’s version of the Exodus. Spiegelberg has now found the 
name of the Israelites in another of Meneptah’s inscriptions, where 
it has hitherto been overlooked.” 


We have received from Professor C. H. Labib of the College of 
the Coptic clergy at Cairo, the first part of a Coptic-Arabic Dic- 
tionary. It is a well-printed octavo of 236 pages, and is from the 
Cairo press. This volume extends from A to K inclusive. It is 
accompanied by an excellent portrait of Prof. Labib. 

From the Berlin press has just been issued a Lexicon copticum. 
Editis iterata ad editiones principis exemplum. It is published at $9.00. 

We may mention here that the Rainer collection at Vienna con- 
tains over 4000 Coptic documents, only one volume of which has 
been published, edited by Prof. Krall. This volume contains some 


220 legal documents, deeds of sale, acknowledgments of debt, re- 
ceipts for payment, leases, statements of wages, etc. The succeed- 


ing volumes will give literary texts, including the priceless 


Akhmimic MS. of the Lesser Prophets. 


The French Oriental institute of Cairo has collected during the 
year, through the care of Messrs. U. Bouriant, Gouguet, and 
Chassinat, a number of Greek and Roman inscriptions in the vicin- 
ity of Assuan, at Ombos, Karnak, Denderah, Gebel Toukh, etc. 
This is a continuation of the publication, the ** Catalogue des Monu- 
ments et Inscriptions del’ Egypte Antique,” of which the first volume 
appeared in 1894. 


The southern pyramid of the Licht necropolis was identified last 
year as the tomb of King Usertesen I. by MM. J. E. Gauthier and 
G. Gequier. During this year’s excavations the survey of the 
southern section of the necropolis was cotnpleted, and work was 
carried on to the northern part. Asa result the northern pyramid 
proved to be that of Amenemhat I. The cartouches and bas-reliefs 
of great artistic value discovered in the ruins of the funerary chapels 
of both pyramids established these facts beyond doubt. The mon- 
uments discovered at Licht are of a style intermediary between that 
of the ancient and that of the middle empire. The underground 
exploration was interrupted by the irruption of water. All this 
region has been devastated by spoliators at various times, attracted 
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by the profusion of monuments which cover the Licht necropolis. 
Besides the records of the kings mentioned cartouches were found 
bearing the name of Amenemhat III. and of very little known 
kings of the XIIIth and XIVth Dynasties. The name of Rameses 
II. also appeared. The granite votive slab of Usertesen I., discov- 
ered last year by Mr. Gauthier, was brought to the Gizeh Museum 
this winter. This unique monument represents the nomes of 
Egypt bringing their offerings to the dead king. As it weighs 
seven tons, its transportation was no small undertaking, necessitat- 
ing much labor and the help of a temporary railway built for the 
purpose. 


At Dashur the year was marked by the identification of the pyr- 
amids of Amenemhat II. and III., and of Usertesen III. Since De- 
cember last search has been made simultaneously on the north and 
south of this broad tableland. Toward the north the devastation made 
by the spoliators was so complete that no traces were visible on the 
surface; soundings however brought out the substructures of two 
brick pyramids coated with white Turah limestone, and surrounded 
by enclosures, within which were princely sepultures. Nowhere was 
it possible to find inscriptions indicating the date of the buildings. 
The royal edifices and princely tombs had been so despoiled that 
even the sarcophagi had been broken into fragments; but from the 
reconstruction of their plan it is believed that they belong to the 
middle empire. The same lack of inscriptions was noted in the 
pyramid and the three tombs lately discovered in the southern 
region of Dashur. The excavations seem to prove that, except the 
Meidum pyramid, all the monuments of this necropolis from 
Sakkarah to the Fayum belong to the middle empire. Outside of 
-Meidum the two Dashur stone pyramids can be ascribed to the 
IIId Dynasty. The limit of the ancient unique royal tombs appear 
to be north of Dashur, in the region of Sakkarah, Abusir, Zauiet, 
Aarian, Giych, and Abu-Roach. It may be deduced from the site 
of these royal sepulchres that the residence of the monarchs of the 
first dynasties was between Beni-Suef and Abu-Roach, and became 
definitely established at Memphis toward the end of the fourth dy- 
nasty or the beginning of the fifth. 


The Biblical World for June is a very interesting number. 
Among its articles are ‘‘ Early Palestine,” by Rev. Wm. Hayes 
Ward; ‘‘ Early Cities of Palestine,” by Prof. E. L. Curtis; ‘‘ Sketch 
of Babylonian and Assyrian History with Special Reference to 
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Palestine down to the Division of the Kingdom,” by Prof. D. G. 
Lyon; ‘* A Sketch of Canaanitish History to about the Year 1000 
B. C.,” by Prof. Geo. S. Goodspeed; ‘‘Important Movements in 
Israel Prior to 1000 B. c.,” by Prof. Ira M. Price; ‘* Important 
Movements in Israel Prior to the Establishment of the Kingdom,” 
by Prof. E. T. Harper; ‘‘ The Chief Literary Productions in Israel 
before the Division of the Kingdom,” by Prof. John D. Davis; 
‘*The Chief Literary Productions in Israel before the Division of 
the Kingdom,” by H. F. Mallory; ‘‘ Characteristics of Israelitish 
Political Life,” by Prof. C. F. Kent. The illustrations of some of 
the articles are very fine. 


Brugsch Bey mentions among the new purchases of the Gizeh 
Museum an admirable statue from the Fayum, of natural size and 
in a perfect state of preservation, representing King Amenemhat 
III. of the XIIth Dynasty. The most precious addition to the 
museum is a statuette found at Mitrahineh (Memphis). It repre- 
sents an official by the name of Psametik-Neith, royal intendant of 
the silver and gold works during the XXVIth Dynasty (sixth cen- 
tury B. c.). In the perfection of its execution this statuette ranks 
with the best productions of Egyptian art. 


Says Dr. Naville: ‘‘ The student of Egyptian art, and especially 
of Egyptian architecture, has now at his disposal on the spot every 
facility for the study of a monument unique among all those pre- 
served to us in the Valley of the Nile. The temple of Deir el 
Bahari is completely cleared, and is now free from the last of the 
rubbish mounds which last year still encumbered its enclosure wall 
on the south. 

‘** As my work was exclusively directed towards the temple and 
all that concerned its structure and history, I did not go out of my 
way to make further researches in the adjacent XIth Dynasty 
necropolis. It is a place where interesting and probably fruitful 
excavations might be made; and I believe that a systematic 
exploration of the space between the temple and the cliff which 
bounds the amphitheatre of Deir el Bahari on the south would 
reveal not only the whole extent of the necropolis, of which we 
have investigated one outskirt only, but also remains of buildings 
erected by Antefs and Menthuhoteps, kings whose dates and suc- 
cessions are now the object of much discussion among Egyp- 
tologists.” 
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Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


87 Great RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass., 
U.S.A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites;. Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘ as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;’” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 
II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 


of all colossi is in this volume. 


III, Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-tive plates. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 

VIII. Bubastis, Part I. Sixty-three plates, 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Eatra Volume, 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 

XI. Ahnas, Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine p'ates. 


Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, Part.I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 


complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 


II, The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
Price, 70 cents. 


III. Archeological Report (1892-3). 


able to the historical reader and tourist. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 


70 cents. 
IV. Archwological Report (1893-4). 
VY. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 


Invalu- 
Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 
A guide to, with plan. 


Price, 15 cents. 


b@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 


published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS, 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 


account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. 


world gives so much for so little money. 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 


No other Archeological Society in the 


It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 


duty and postage. 


The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


be" Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egypt EXPLORATION 


Funp, 15 Blagden Street,Boston, Mass. 
William C. Winslow Honorary Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Florence B. Sherman, The Charles- 
gate, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pres’t James Marshall, 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Road, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H, Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

W. K. Moorehead, D. D., State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 181 S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Clarence M. Hyde, Esq., 206 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Charles Buncher, Esq., Edson, Moore & 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


D. D., Cedar 
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Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Colton, College Hill, 
Easton, Pa, 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., Good Hope, Ill. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. Conn. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, Ithica, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., 9 East Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Ph. D., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Hon. Chas. H. 8. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, IIl. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. J. B. Burnett, A. M., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, 
Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. L. 


D. D., New 
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Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, The Deanery, Chel- 
sea Square, New York, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Locust and 42d 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Prof. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D., 312 E. 
Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn, 

Prof, James R. Jewett, Ph. D., 226 Sum- 
mit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St. , Toronto, 
Canada. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Park St., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Mrs. Frank D. Allen, Vendome, Boston. 

Mrs.C., P. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston. 


SECRETARY FOR U, 8. A. 


Miss Helen Dennison, Office of the E. E. Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 


ag-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JaMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 Hanover Square, W., Lonpon. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1, It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

8. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. 8., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. 8., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jertisalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M:G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. ' 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in sttu one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

38. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut,-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before ft 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawing's of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. FrveE HunDRED SqQuaARE MILEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these. 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved 
The Jaulin, ’Ajifin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PrRor. E. Hutt, F. R. S., is pub. 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and afford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wady ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 

Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘« Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. SusscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——-9e—__—_—. 


Che Sook of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Bead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= K in po 
The Egyptian title was /\ — | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Sook ot the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 

In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Bead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 

. The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 


in cloth. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 
IIl.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. ViI.—Translation of the Book of the 


| 
Ww | Dead. 
S05-~-Amstenel Wressip tm Ancient Migypt. | VII.—Index to all of the words contained 
IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. | im the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK 


LONDON, W. C. 
A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 
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